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SUNDAY EVENING SING, 


A people that does 


not hold in honor its his- 


Every individual has a place to fill in the 


It is my great desire to reform my 
subjects, and yet I am ashamed to con- 
fess that I am unable to reform myself. 

PETER THE GREAT. 


THE LAST FURROW. 


MeELtow the grapes are,— 

Purple as gloamings that flee ; 
Yellow the corn in the husk, 

And scarlet the haws in the tree. 


Wide-winged the geese go,— 

Swift and crying and crossing the stars, 
Foreseeing the snow. 

The hoar-frost lies white on the bars. 


This is the royal time: 

The partridges out of their covers, 
Each morning a rhyme, 

And the sun and the hill are as lovers; 


The cattle in stall, 
The pastures forsaken and lone, 
Firelight in the hall, 
And the thistle-seeds withered and 
blown; 


The last furrow turned, 
With the great moon watching, all 
white. 
The oxen can rest now, 
For the ponds will be frozen to-night. 
THEODORE RoBeErts. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GOD’S PRINCES AND PRIN-— 
CESSES. 
(A Sermon to Children.) 
BY REV. CHARLES CASSON. | 


E cannot all become the sons 
and daughters of kings and 
queens by the chance of birth. 

Neither can we all become millionaires, 
and buy a royal title for ourselves. 

But there is a royal family to which 
we can all belong,—a family as much 
more really royal than the so-called royal 
families as am American Beauty rose is 
more real and regal than a paper flower. 

Greater than all the kings of the world 
is the great King of the universe,— the 
divine Father of us all. 

And I wish in my sermon to show you 
how you all may become the real princes 
or the real princesses of a real king. 

In speaking of a member of a royal 
family, the term “ His Royal Highness” 
is often used as a token of respect and 
rank. 

I will use these initial letters, “H. R. 


H.,” as pegs to hang my sermon on; and you can 
, 


| torical great men 1s like one who denies his world, and is important in some respect, whether use them as spools on which to wind the thread 


parents. 


AUERBACH. he chooses to be so or not. HAWTHORNE. 


of my discourse. 
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H. R.H. 


These letters stand not only for “His Royal 
Highness,” but they will stand for other words 
that will show us how we may become royal and 
high ourselves. 

We shall use the words “His Righteous Holi- 
ness,” and, by explaining the words, will tell you 
the way to merit the title. 

To most of you these terms are hard to under- 
stand, and even theological professors find them 
pretty hard to explain. ; 

We will adopt a new method, and will try to 
show the right meaning by the wrong spelling. 

Both “righteousness” and “holiness” have old 
and false meanings and new and true ones. 

First, let us see the old meaning of “ Righteous- 
ness.” 


Write-yes-ness. 


The Church used to draw up a long list of doc- 
trines, and anybody who would write “yes” to 
them all was counted to be righteous. 

They had a little, low, narrow door that they 
claimed was the only way into heaven. And, if a 
man was small enough and low enough and narrow 
enough, he could squeeze his way through. But, 
if he had high thoughts and broad aims and a head 
grown big with thinking for itself, he couldn’t get 
through. The people in charge of the gate gener- 
ally took pity on the poor fellow, and helped him 
to pass through by removing his head. 

You see, to be righteous, then, meant simply to 
say or write “yes” to another man’s opinions. It 
didn’t involve any thought, action, or decision. 
In olden time the Church simply asked a person 
to subscribe to its creed and to its treasury, and 
that person was called righteous. 

But we are finding out that no one but ourselves 
can mark out our creed, and that it is not enough 
to write “yes ” after somebody’s else. 

We are finding out that we are not saved by 
another man’s religion, and that we are not wiser 
by believing what others say is true. 

We believe that “righteousness ” means 


Right-use-ness, 


We believe that God has given to each one of 
us the power and right to think for himself. 

He has made us free and independent in religion, 
and lets us shape our own lives, work out our own 
salvation, and settle our own destiny. 

He has given us the faculties of immortal and 
intellectual beings, and righteousness is simply the 
“right use” of these faculties. 

Let me make it more plain. One of you boys 
sees an old man toiling up a hill, carrying a heavy 
basket. He is a stranger,— perhaps a negro, per- 
haps a pauper. There is a faculty in you that 
says, “Go, and help him.” If you go,—if you 
make the right use of that faculty,— then you are 
righteous to that extent. 

Or one of you girls had arranged to go for a 
picnic to the woods or the shore, and you had 
looked forward with pleasure to it, and counted 
with joy the lessening days; and, when the morn- 
ing dawns, bright and balmy, your mother feels 
tired and exhausted and unfit for the heavy duties 
of the day. Then there is a little voice within you 
that whispers softly, “Stay home, and help her.” 
If you make the right use of that advice, and stay 
home, God will consider you righteous, whatever 
the girls’ opinions of you may be. 

God has given to us the faculties, and all the 
faculties, for living a high and noble life; and, if 
we make the right use of them, we shall have the 
righteousness that shall entitle us to be the princes 
and princesses of God. 


Then the “ H.” stands for “ Holiness.” 

When I say that you must have holiness to be a 
prince or princess of God, most of you will prob- 
ably think that there is little chance of your enter- 
ing the Royal Family. 

But, when you straighten the theological tangles 
out of the word, it’s a very simple thing. ‘The 
trouble is, this word is like a little violet in a lot of 
tall, rank grass,— many definitions have quite con- 
cealed its meaning. 

Holiness, too, had an old and false meaning. 
It was this :— 


Holey-ness. 


In the olden time men were considered holy if 
they never smiled, never ate anything but bread 
and water, shut themselves up in caves and cells, 
and spent all their lives in praying to God and 
keeping away from man. 

The old kind of holy man was one whose chief 
aim was to dig out of his heart all his human 
desires and human loves and human pleasures; 
and, when he had dug everything out of himself, 
and had become hollow, he thought God was 
pleased with him, and filled him with a sort of 
spiritual holiness. 

His desire was to be a “ broken and empty ves- 
sel”; and he imagined that, the emptier he was, 
and the bigger the hole he had dug in himself, the 
more acceptable he was to God. 

Saints were considered as such not because they 
did anything good, but because they did not do 
anything bad. 

But we know better now. We know that God 
doesn’t want a hollow man, like a sheet-iron statue. 
We know that it is not enough to be empty of sin: 
we must be full of good. 

Holiness, then, rather means this,— 


Wholly-ness. 


As we have said, God has given to each one of us 
human faculties for doing good and being good. 

He has made it possible for us to seek and find 
the truth; he has given us the power to overcome 
the evil and achieve the good; he has put within 
us aspirations for a noble life. 

We must not only make the right use of these 
faculties, but we must give them and ourselves 
wholly to the service of God and man. 

When a boy or girl makes up his or her mind to 
be wholly on the side of God and good, then he or 
she has obtained possession of that which we call 
“holiness.” 

The people who succeed in the world are those 
who are wholly given up to the study and pursuit 
of one line of work. They work at it and study 
it, until they have found out all that anybody 
knows about it; and then they discover some new 
thing about it, and become famous. 

They were often called cranks, they were 
scorned and laughed at; but they kept right on, 
and at last they succeeded, and generally received 
more honor than they had received scorn. 

And, to succeed in religion, you must be wholly 
given up to the work of doing good. 

Some people are always “half and half.” They 
are neither good nor bad. They bury their bad 
intentions in the morning and dig them up again 
before dinner. And they are always spiritually 
insolvent. ; 

But they who make the search for truth and the 
performance of good the main object of life, and 
resign their every faculty to the use and direction 
of God’s spirit, will become truly holy. 

May we all consecrate our faculties wholly to 
God, and make the right use of them in helping 
him make our world better, brighter, and more 
beautiful! 


NOVEMBER. | 


Turoveu yonder rended yeil of green, 
That used to shut the sky from me, 
New glimpses of vast blue are seen: 
I never guessed that so much sea 
Bordered my little plot of ground, 
And held me clasped so close around. 


What idleness to moan and fret 
For any season fair, gone by! 
Life’s secret is not guessed as yet: 
Veil under veil its wonders lie,— 
Through grief and loss made glorious, 
The soul of past joy lives in us. 


Lucy Larcom. © 


For Every Other Sunday. : 
TWO BOSTON BOYS IN ENGLAND. 


Third Letter. 
BY MAX BENNETT THRASHER. 


OUNDLE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


Dear Grandfather,— The rest of what I was 
going to write to you about London will have to 
wait for a while, because, as you will see, we are 
no longer there. Father found that it would be 
best for him to go over to Berlin earlier than he 
had planned. You know we had been invited to 
come up here and visit that Mr. and Mrs. Bywalter 
who were in Boston last year, and so father 
thought it would be a good time for us to come 
now. I am so glad we had the chance; for, besides 
having such a good time, it has all been so very 
interesting. 

First there was the ride here. I suppose we 
noticed it more because we were alone; but I had 
meant to write to you about the ride from Liver- 
pool to London, anyway, because the railroads 
here are so different from what they are at home. 

Oundle is about three hours’ ride from London. 
When we were ready to start, father came to the 
station and put us on board the train. We came 
from what is called the Euston Station. The 
station is much like our Union Station, but the 
trains look very odd to us. The cars are much 
smaller than ours, and cut up into little rooms, into 
which you enter by doors at the side. There is no 
way of getting from one room to another when 
the train is in motion. On account of this the 
conductor comes along the platform before the 
train starts, and takes up the tickets then. Only 
they don’t call him a conductor, but a “ guard.” 

Of course, it seemed very cramped to us at first, 
not to have any long aisle to walk up and down or 
vestibule to go from one car to another, but there 
are some things to make up for it. You see each 
little room, they call them “compartments,” is 
quite small. There are only two seats, facing each 
other. Each seat goes clear across the car, and is 
long enough so that, when the compartment is full, 
five persons can sit on it. There are two small 
windows and a door on each side. The doors lock 
from the outside. } 

Just before the train starts, the guard comes 
running along the platform of the station, and 
locks the doors, one after another. Then you 
can’t get out until at some other station he comes 
and unlocks the doors. But, if you can’t get out, 
nobody can get in; and that is where the nice part 
of it comes. You see, father had been there be- 
fore, and knew what to do. He walked along 
down our train until he found a compartment that 
was empty. Then he put us inside, and stood in 
front of the door talking to us. Several people 
came down the platform, but, seeing our section 
so nearly full, passed along. By and by the 


guard came along. Father told him where we — 


were going, and asked him to help us about chang- 
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ing trains at Northampton. Then he gave him 
two shillings; that is, fifty cents of our money. 
The guard touched his cap and thanked him, shut 
the door and locked it. A minute or two after- 
ward the train started, father said good-by through 
the window, and we had that compartment all to 
ourselves all the way to Northampton. It was 
very jolly, because we could do just as we liked. 

If we wanted to lie down, we could, because the 
seats were plenty long enough to stretch out on 
‘full length, which, you know, they are not in 
America. 

But the baggage was the funniest part of it all. 
Only, they don’t call it baggage at all over here, 
but “luggage.” We each had a large valise. 
They were too large for us to carry; but, if it 
hadn’t been that I had seen something of the way 
they handle baggage coming from Liverpool, I 
should never have expected to see them again. 
You see, they don’t have any checks. Think of 
that! When you come into the station, you see a 
number of men in brown corduroy clothes, with 
caps on. They are called “ porters,” and it is their 
business to look after the “luggage.” You see, I 
have got so mixed up that half the time I call it 
one thing and half of the time another. I suppose, 
when I return to America, I will have forgotten 
“baggage.” Well, you tell a porter where you 
are going; and he goes off somewhere, and gets 
a little printed label, about two by three inches. 
The name of the place where you are going is 
printed on it. He sticks this on to your bag or 
trunk. Only, what we call a trunk they call a 
“box” over here. Then he takes all the pieces, 
and puts them into what is called the “luggage- 
van.” ‘This is usually, like our baggage-car, in 
the first part of the train; but sometimes it is not, 
and you always want to take notice when your 
bags are put in, and see just where the car is in 
the train, because when you get to a junction 

. where you are to change cars you have to run for- 
ward or backward to the luggage-van and pick out 
your own bags. Anybody wouldn’t think, to hear 
about it, that it would be possible not to have 
everything get lost; but somehow it doesn’t, 
although I hayen’t yet got over being surprised 
every time I see my bag. 

Well, when we got to Northampton, the guard 
we had come with— the one father had given the 
money to—helped us to change cars. We went 
and picked out our luggage, and then he sent a 
porter to carry it to our train and then to put us 
‘into the right compartment. When he had done 
this, we each gave the porter two of the large 
English pennies; and he touched his cap and 

_ thanked us. That was four cents from each of 
us in our money, but it was quite enough. Father 
had explained that to us before. It seems the 
men. are hired with the understanding that they 
are to get almost all of their pay in that way. 
When I first knew about it, I thought it would 
make travelling in England very expensive, be- 
cause I supposed you couldn’t give a man less than 
a quarter that way. You know how our Pullman 
car porters act. But father said that, if you gave 
them a penny, they would be satisfied; while two 
pence would please them, and three would make 
them feel rich. 

So we finally got here all right, but I find that I 
have taken up so much space telling how we came 
to Oundle that I haven’t any time to tell you about 
the place itself. However that can keep for 
another letter, as we are to be here all the time 

- father is on the Continent. 

Your loving grandson, 


GrorGe Faxon. 
P.S.—I forgot to say that the queerest thing 


about having your luggage sent, as they do here, 
is that the bags and trunks get covered with so 


many different labels, and of such different colors, 
that they look like a crazy patchwork quilt. One 
thing I have noticed is that the English people 
don’t seem to carry so many trunks, when they 
travel, as Americans do. A good many of the 
poorer people, too, have funny little trunks made 
of tin, painted brown, like a big cake box. Of 
course, they get all battered up in a little while. 
Whatever they are made of, though, they call them 
all “ boxes.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MARTHA AND MARY. 


BY EMILY F. CARLETON. 


Eastwarp from the Holy City, 
heaven its height, 

Stands the sacred Mount of Olives, dome of rival 
grace and might. 

Thither, from the city’s tumult, came the Master, 
weary, worn,— 

Upward, on this mount of vision, was his prayer- 
ful spirit borne; 

For the mountains round Jerusalem spoke a fort- 
ress, strong and sure, 

Of the Lord around His people, guarding safely, 
evermore. 


lifting unto 


Bethany, a humble village, rests on Olivet’s farther 
slope; 

In her homes the Master’s teachings ring their 
notes of cheer and hope. 

There a certain woman, Martha, welcomed Jesus 
as a guest, 

Careful that good store of plenty serve the Master 
with its best. 
Quietly, her sister, 

Master’s word, 
Sat, in loving adoration, at the feet of Christ, her 
Lord. 


Mary, hearkening to the 


Martha, restive “neath her burden that the sister 
fails to share, 

With reproach and words impatient 
“Lord, dost thou not care 

That my sister here, so heedless, leaveth me to 
serve alone? 

Bid her, therefore, that she help me,” urged the 
sharp and bitter tone. 

Jesus answered: “Martha, Martha! many things 
are in thy care. 

One alone is all that’s needful,— Mary’s choice of 
treasure rare.” 


speaketh : 


Wise rebuke for all much cumbered in their zeal 
to serve the Lord! 

Heed his teachings: self-renouncing, let thy soul 
drink in his word. 

Jesus loved the busy Martha, but loved not the 
fret and jar 

That, in over-anxious nature, peace of heart and 
home can mar. 

Does he counsel idle dreaming? 
word is, “ Learn of me. 

Bear your burdens: peace unfailing — Mary’s 
part — your strength shall be.” 


Hark! His 


Story of the Master’s teaching, childlike heart can 
ne’er forget,— 

Home of Bethany, so precious, sacred Mount of 
Olivet! 

Voice to all earth’s varied natures, sweet refrain 
to Jesus’ prayer! 

Lead the Marthas and the Marys up the mount of 
vision fair; 

Show to them the way of service, in the larger, 
spirit view, 

Draw them nearer to each other by their common 
purpose true. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT BECAME OF A BIT OF BROWN 
EARTH. 


(Written for Elsa’s Birthday.) 


BY H. E. H. 


NCE upon a time there was a piece of brown 
earth that helped to make a great hill out 
in the pleasant country. For many, many 

years, more than we can count, green grass and 
daisies, yellow buttercups and sweet clover, pink, 
white, and crimson, had covered the hill in sum- 
mer. Birds, bees, and butterflies came to visit 
them all. Winter brought a soft white mantle of 
snow that kept the brown earth warm and moist 
until the sun and rain of spring-time took some of 
it up into the air to make clouds, and helped the 
rest to go down and wake up the seeds and roots. 
Shall you be sorry when I tell you that one day 
men went up the hill and began to cut the ground 
and dig into it? Great stones were carried to the 
place, and boards that the pine-tree had given; 
and soon a house stood where many wild flowers 
had blossomed, and their dear friends, the birds 
and insects, had sung and hummed around them. 
One day some people came to live in the house, 
and with them a little girl who, after a time, 
wanted a flower garden of her very own. And 
now what do you think happened? Why, just 
this, to be sure! Her papa gave her the very 
piece of brown earth that helped to make the great 
hill. In it, with her.mamma’s help, she planted 
roots and seeds,— ground ivy, with its round green 
leaves and pretty purple flowers, periwinkle, pan- 
sies, daisies, red, white, and pink, forget-me-nots, 
nasturtiums. And then one day there came to 
live among the flowers something that was quite 
different from any plant there. It had roots and 
a slender stem that was much harder than the 
stems of the pansies or daisies, and was covered 
with a smooth, shining brown bark. There were 
little twigs, too, with delicate shining green leaves, 
that twinkled and danced in the sunshine. It was 
a little birch-tree, and did not mind growing in a 
flower garden the least bit in the world. Very 
often, in the bright spring days, the child to whom 
the garden belonged came to visit it, sometimes 
bringing her friends also, that they might see how 
busy the little garden people were, giving pleasure 
to others. 

One day she worked among the plants, pulling 
up the stout weeds that were running a race with 
them to see which could grow faster. There was 
a great, wise dog who often sat not far away. I 
think he would have barked loudly if he had seen 
a strange cat or dog walking about in the little 


' garden, just to tell them that it was not a proper 


place for a stroll. 

Well, one bright June day, the pansies, whose 
faces were turned that way, saw their friend, the 
child whom they loved, go down the hill; and, 
although they have kept their eyes wide open ever 
since watching for her return, still she does not 
come. But they keep on growing, one and all, 
just as busily as if she were there, hoping all the 
time, deep down in their little hearts, that she is 
happy and busy, too, and that she has not forgot- 
ten them, and will come back to them by and by 
before Jack Frost comes to visit them. They 
have begged the little birch-tree, who is so much 
taller than they are, and can see farther, to keep 
watch, and to rustle his leaves as fast and as 
loudly as possible when he sees her coming up the 
hill. 


When Socrates passed through shops of toys 
and ornaments, he cried out, “ How many things 
are here which I do not need !” 

Dr. Jounson. 
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LONGING. 


Or all the myriad moods of mind 
That through the soul come thronging, 
Which one was e’er so dear, so kind, 
So beautiful, as longing? 
The thing we long for, that we are, 
For one transcendent moment, 
Before the present, poor and bare, 
Can make its sneering comment. 


Longing is God’s fresh, heavenward will 
With our poor earthward striving : 

We quench it that we may be still 
Content with merely living ; 

But would we learn that heart’s full scope, 
Which we are hourly wronging, 

Our lives must climb from hope to hope, 
And realize our longing. 


JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE LINEN-VENDER AND HER FAMILY 


BY THOMAS D. BERGEN. 
EFORE I knew anything about her family, I 

was on such terms of intimacy with her 
youngest son (a mite of six) as can be 
brought about by not infrequent gifts of candy. 
Candy in Italy is a great luxury among the peas- 
ants, and only thus can I account for the marvel- 
lous speed with which he came to hear my step 
a block or so away. All of a sudden, as I neared 
his home, I would hear a blithe pattering of his 
little sun-browned feet. “ He Franchoise!” was 
his usual greeting, which, translated into Italian, is 
“al Francese,” the Frenchman, but more broadly 
meant as the foreigner. “ He Franchoise’” would 
then give up any sweet possession he might have 
in his pockets at the time. If, as was too often the 
case, I had nothing edible, the young son of Italy 
would cry with such engaging address and such a 
hopeful air, “ Doman,” To-morrow, that I could 
not resist giving him a tiny copper coin, which so 
used to delight him that he would caper about me 
with smiling thanks and many “ Graz’, ‘graz’,” 
Thanks, thanks. By this time we would have 
stopped at his door, where during most of the time 
only two people ever seemed to be. His eldest sis- 
ter, a little maid of eleven, was always there, knit- 
ting rapidly some stockings. She was so filled with 
the responsibility of keeping her young brothers 
and sisters out of mischief that her face looked 
as mature (though very beautiful) as that of the 
old grandmother, a withered crone, so shrunken 
and wizened that she looked more like a small 
heap of bones over which parchment was stretched 
tightly. This latter member of the family was too 
feeble to do more than to sit staring vacantly out 
of the door and down the broad road. Whenever 
a crowd of tourists came driving by, she looked 
up with momentary curiosity. Nella, the little 
housekeeper and knitter, told me, in answer to my 
‘question, that her father worked all day long at 
the Stabiliments, the Armstrong armor-plate and 
cannon foundry. 


Her mother, she said, was 
a mussolinara, or linen-vender, who walked 
through the country among the farmers. I was 


not at all surprised at this news; for, from where 
I sat on the doorstep, I saw inside the house great 
rolls of cloth, brilliant in color, and well fitted for 
the gaudy dresses which the peasants wear. 

Nella said that she thought the children were 
playing up on the ¢ratro. Directly back of 
Nella’s house was a little hill, which most tour- 
ists pass by without a glance. If you step up 
close to it, you see that a steep wall, all overgrown 


with delicate ferns and tufted clumps of sweet 
alyssum, surrounds the hill. On top flourishes 
a large vegetable garden, and the air is sweet with 
redolent perfume of lemon and orange blossoms. 
Would you believe that this was once hollow, that 
from the stage up the tall tiers of seats are filled, 
— that, in short, it is the ruin of what was once 
an old Roman theatre? Think of all those happy 
children who are to-day playing about it, all un- 
mindful of the crowds of gorgeously dressed 
people which filled it two thousand years ago! 
people once alive and joyful, but now dust in their 
tombs a short half-mile away.* 

I came back to where Nella sat. She rose as I 
approached, saying she must get dinner for her 
mother, who would soon arrive home. Hardly had 
she spoken, when a clatter of wooden shoes on the 
stone street called my attention to the mother of 
faithful little Nella. Her children flocked in, 
ready for dinner. 

“Were you good?” she says to them. 

“Si, si, stawamgope!”— Yes, yes! they cry 


* The road from Pozzuoli to Rome is lined on both 
sides with the tombs of the early Greek colonists. 
These have sunk, and over them stand the Roman 
tombs, which can be entered to-day. 


emphatically. 
the old theatre. 
But let me give you an idea, -as best I can, of 
Rosella, the mother. She was about thirty-five, 
and still very beautiful; for you must know that 
Italian beauty quickly fades. Her lovely eyes, set 
off by fine silken eyebrows, glowed with kindness. 
Her complexion was a rich color, browned, but not 
burned by the sun. From her ears hung a won- 
derfully lustrous pair of ear-rings, hoops of pearl 
filled with brilliant mosaic. They had been her 
dowry; for poor people in Italy often put all their 
savings into a single thing, like these jewelled ear- 
rings. A gay cherry-pink silk handkerchief was 
knotted about her throat. Her dress was a mixt- 
ure of greens and yellows and reds, which, 
strange as it may seem, were not at all inharmo- 
nious in the bright Neapolitan sunlight. On her 
head of raven black hair rested a little padded wad, 
or cushion, upon which were placed some heavy 
rolls of cotton, woollen, and linen cloth. She was 
not weighed down by this load. Her carriage, on 
the contrary, was a model of erectness, which we 
might all copy with advantage. Carefully, she 
lifted down her burden, and entered the house 
(surrounded by her children) to eat her dinner. 


“We were up there,” pointing to 


hits it. 
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HARVEST TIME. 


The lazy man aims at nothing, and generally 
JAMES ELLIs. 


TRUST THE CHILDREN. 


Trust the children. Never doubt them, 
Build a wall of love about them ; 

After sowing seeds of duty, 

Trust them for the flowers of beauty. 


Trust the children. Don’t suspect them, 
Let your confidence direct them, 

At the hearth or in the wildwood 

Meet them on the plane of childhood. 


Trust the little ones. Remember 
May is not like chill December. 

Let no words of rage or madness 
Check their happy notes of gladness. 


Trust the little ones. You guide them; 
And, above all, ne’er deride them. 
Should they trip or should they blunder, 
Lest you snap love’s cords asunder. 


Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A GENEROUS RIVAL. 


BY AD H. GIBSON. 


Long Bayou, a crooked stream in Arkan- 
sas. 

It was a clear, sunny morning in summer. 
Having finished his breakfast, Earl took his lunch- 
basket from the table, kissed his mother, and hur- 
ried down the rain-beaten path to the bayou. 

The Waynes lived nearly three miles from the 
little school-house, with the stream between them. 
It was Earl’s custom each morning to get into his 
canoe and row about two miles down the bayou, 
thus shortening the distance, which was no small 
consideration; for he was afflicted with lameness, 
the result of a fall when he was but three years 
old. 

Reaching the bayou, Earl found it swollen into 
a raging stream by the heavy rain of the preceding 
night. But he was used to the fitful moods of his 
native stream, and the roaring waters held no 
terrors for him. 


| Zax WAYNE’S home was on the banks of 


In his stout canoe he had braved its high waters 
many times before. He turned to unfasten his 
rude craft, but started back in surprise. His 
canoe was gone! 

A cloud of keenest disappointment settled on 
his face. 

“T haven’t missed a day this term,” he said, 
looking reproachfully at the robber waves, which, 
perhaps, had swept away the boat. “But I'll 
have to miss to-day; and it’s the last day of this 
term, too! I’ve worked like a cotton-picker to 
win the prize; and now I'll miss it, after all!” he 
went on in a mournful tone, limping slowly along 
the bank. 

He had a little hope of finding the canoe lodged 
among the bushes along the shore. It was a use- 
less search, however; and Earl turned back with 
a heavy heart. 

“Lee Cooter and I have the same number of 
head-marks, but I was at the head of the class; 
and, if I’d got to school to-day, I’d been one 
ahead of him. Lee is next to the head; and, 
as he never misses a word, he is sure to win the 
prizes? 

Lee Cooter, who lived on the other side of Long 
Bayou, and Earl Wayne were of the same age, 
almost fourteen, and rivals in all their studies. 

This rivalry gave rise to no jealousies between 
the two boys, but rather served to strengthen the 
ties of congeniality and friendship which they had 
formed. Both boys were especially proficient in 
spelling. The teacher of their school had offered 
a prize that term to the pupil in the advanced 
spelling-class receiving the greatest number of 
head-marks. 

The prize was to be a finely bound edition of 
Whittier’s poems; and, with perfect good will 
toward each other, the lads had entered heartily 
into the contest. They were soon far ahead of all 
the other contestants; but, as neither of the boys 
ever missed a day at school nor a word in their 
lessons, they had managed easily to keep even. 

“Well, V’ll just have to stay at home, and miss 
the head-mark,” said Earl, as he limped slowly 
back to where he had left his lunch-basket. 

Neither bridge nor foot-log spanned the bayou 
short of four miles, and the boy well knew that he 
could not walk that far in time to get to school 
before his class had recited. 

There was no boat or canoe on his side of the 
stream, save his own craft, within several miles. 

His father was a carpenter, and was then away 
at a little town, helping build a dwelling-house. 
There was no one to help him across the bayou. 

“The teacher says, ‘Where there’s a will, there’s 
away,’” Earl repeated to himself; “but this time 
it won’t work. I suppose it’s one of the excep- 
tions. I’m sure there is plenty of wi// this time, 
but no way. Well, I'd rather Lee won the prize 
than any of the other pupils, if I can’t. But I 
wanted so much to win!” 

There was a whole world of disappointment in 
the boy’s tone, and a gloomy expression settled on 
his face. 

“Maybe I’m wrong to feel this way about it. 
The teacher says we should always bear our disap- 
pointments cheerfully. But I do want that book 
so much, and I’ve studied so hard to come out 
winner!” And he sighed deeply. 

Books meant so much more to Earl Wayne, 
afHlicted as he was, than they usually mean to an 
active boy whose limbs are strong. His parents 
were poor, and there was a mortgage hanging over 
the little home that swallowed up every saved cent 
as soon as it was put away. Mr. Wayne could 
not always afford the money for the school-books 
which Earl needed, let alone buying volumes of 
travel and poetry such as the boy’s taste now 
began to crave. 

As Earl turned and started up the damp path 
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toward the house, his ears caught the sound of 
oars striking the waves. 

He paused to listen. It was soon evident that 
some one was coming up the bayou in a boat. 

“JT wonder who it can be ?” Earl said to himself, 
peering through the bushes. 

An exclamation of surprise broke from his lips 
as he caught a view of the approaching boatman. 

“It’s Lee Cooter! I wonder where he is going.” 

Sure enough, it was Lee in his own handsome 
boat, the gift of his wealthy uncle in New Orleans. 
A yery welcome present it was; for Lee loved the 
water, and could manage a boat like an expert. 

As he drew near to Earl’s landing-place, he 
called out pleasantly, — 

“ Good-morning, Earl.” 

“Good-morning, Lee,” he returned, limping as 
quickly as he could back to the shore where the 
young boatman had stopped. 

“Aren’t you going to school this morning, 
Earl?” 

“T was, but my canoe’s gone.” 

“Gone! How?” 

“JT suppose the storm swept it away last night. 
But aren’t you going, Lee?” 

“You don’t think I’d miss the last day of school, 
do you?” 

“T shouldn’t think you would.” 

“J think not. Then, you know, if you’re not 
there, Earl, I’m sure to get the prize; and Uncle 
Ben has promised me a watch, if I win it,” said 
Lee, laughing very good-humoredly. 

“Well, Lee, I hope you will get the prize, and 
the watch, too.” 

Lee looked up into the other boy’s face, which 
he studied for a full minute. 

“Do you really wish me to have that prize, 
Earl?” he asked. “Why, I thought your heart 
was set on winning it.” 

“So it was. But how can I go without my 
canoe ? Then, if I can’t win, I wish you to get 
the prize,” answered Earl, candidly. 

“Earl Wayne,” said Lee, kindly, “you’re not 
going to miss the prize, if I can help you. As 
this is the last day of school, I called to take you 
in my boat. I wanted to show you that I think as 
much of you as ever, if we have been trying to 
excel each other.” 

“How kind you are, Lee!” said the lame boy, 
a little huskily. 

“We ought to show our friends that we like 
them, shouldn’t we?” said Lee, with one of his 
bright smiles. “So get in, Earl, and we’ll go to 
school.” 

But Earl hesitated and drew back. Lee was so 
kind and generous. If he did not go, Lee would 
win the prize; and he would then receive the watch 
which he longed so much to possess. He could 
give up the book. It was not easy, but one should 
make self-denials to bring our friends happiness. 

“TI don’t believe V’ll go, Lee,” he said finally. 

“Why not?” 

“ve changed my mind, that’s all. I’m much 
obliged for your kindness, but I’ll stay at home.” 

“You're not sick? ” a little anxiously. 

‘SOhsnos2 

Lee scanned his friend’s half-averted face 
closely. Then he read the truth. 

“You shan’t do it, Earl.” 

*Shan’t do what? ” 

“Stay at home and make me win the prize. 
Don’t try to deny it: I see what you have just 
planned. Why, I’d rather go without a watch till 
I’m old enough to work and get one for myself 
than have you miss the prize,” declared Lee, 
unselfishly. 

“JT think it was intended for you to get it, Lee, 
or my canoe wouldn’t have disappeared as it has,” 
said Earl. 

“No, that was done to test my friendship. 


When you told me to go on without you, I might 
have done so, had I listened to a selfish voice that 
kept whispering to me and urging me to let you 
stay. But there are better things for us to strive 
after, Earl, than simply winning head-marks. To 
help others and do good are some of them, mother 
says. Now come on, Earl, or we’ll be tardy.” 

Lee held out his hand; and Earl pressed it 
warmly, as he allowed his strong, energetic young 
friend to assist him to a seat in the boat. 

They were soon rowing swiftly down the bayou. 
They reached school just as the teacher rang the 
bell for the morning lessons to begin. Both boys 
had smiling, happy faces, which made the other 
pupils wonder. They had not expected to see 
“the rivals” in the spelling-class so friendly with 
each other. 

The pupils could not guess that Lee had con- 
quered a prompting of selfishness that morning, 
which left his whole countenance bathed in a glow 
of happiness. Then they did not know that Earl 
was simply full of a boy’s warm joy in haying such 
a true friend. 

Of course, Earl received the head-mark that 
day; and Lee quite excelled the others in cheering 
his successful competitor. 

When the teacher presented Earl the beautiful 
prize, which but for the kindness of his generous 
friend he must have missed, she turned again to 
her desk. 

All eyes were upon her as she slowly unfolded 
to view another handsome book. 

“In view of the fact,” said the teacher, with a 
pleasant smile, “that the race for head-marks 
between Earl Wayne and Lee Cooter has been 
marked by such a noble spirit of good will, I have 
decided to award a second prize in that class. This 
book of travels, Lee, is for you,” she finished, lay- 
ing the book before the surprised pupil. 

This time Lee was the recipient of a chorus of 
hearty cheers, in which Karl took the lead. 

After school closed, Lee took Earl home in his 
boat. 

“I’m so glad you, too, have a book, Lee. 
enjoy mine all the more now,” remarked Earl. 

“Well, I’m glad, too; and, when we finish, we 
can exchange with each other,” said Lee. 

But the greatest gladness in his heart that day 
was the feeling that he had overcome the prompt- 
ing of the evil voice to leave Earl Wayne at home, 
so that he would win both the prize and the 
promised watch. 

The heart’s sincere approval is the best recom- 
pense that we can receive for a generous action 
like Lee’s. 


Tl 


CUDDLEDOWNTOWN. 


CuDDLEDOWNTOWN is near Cradleville, 
Where the sand-men pitch their tents. 
In Drowsyland, 
You understand, 
In the State of Innocence. 
Tis right by the source of the River of Life, 
Which the Grandma Storks watch over; 
While honey-bug bees, 
’Neath funny big trees, 
Croon lullabies in sweet clover. 


’Tis a wondrous village, this Cuddledowntown ; 
For its people all are sleepers, 

And never a one, 

From dark till dawn, 
Has ever a use for peepers. 
They harness gold butterflies to sunbeams, 
Play horse with them a-screaming ; 

While never a mite, 

Throughout the night, 
E’er dreams that he’s a-dreaming. 


In Cuddledowntown there are choo-choo cars 
In all the beautiful streets ; 

And round, bald heads 

And curly heads 
Are the engineers one meets. 
From Piggybacktown to Pattycakeville, 
These cars run, hissing, screeching ; 

While wonderful toys 

For girls and boys 
Can always be had by reaching. 


Oh, Cuddledowntown is a Village of Dreams, 
Where little tired legs find rest: 

*Tis in God’s hand, 

"Tis Holy Land, 
Not far from mother’s breast. 
And many a weary, grown-up man, 
With sad soul, heavy, aching, 

Could he lie down 

In this sweet town, 
Might keep his heart from breaking. 

Jon Kerr. 
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THE YELLOW CAT. 


BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 


E was lying under the rose-bush,—a great 
yellow and white Angora cat, with fierce 
whiskers and glowing yellow eyes. 

Betty stood still when she saw him, and stared. 

“Well,” said the cat, staring back at her, 
“what is it?” 

“My!” gasped Betty, with a step backward; 
“can you talk?” 

“Why not?” said the cat, rising and stretching 
himself. “Can’t you?” 

“Why, yes,” murmured Betty, disconcerted; 
“but —I didn’t know — my pussy can’t” — 

“Your cat does not talk?” said the Angora, 
with a contemptuous tone in his voice. “ Did you 
ever ask her if she could? Perhaps she is afraid 
of you.” 

“Oh, no!” Betty hastened to reply. “She loves 
me, and I love her; but where did you come from, 
anyway?” 

’“ From Fairy Land,” said the cat, calmly. 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed Betty again. “Really?” 

“Of course,” said the cat. “I must be going 
back again now.” 

“Oh, would you let me go with you?” asked 
Betty, eagerly. “Would you, just for a little 
while?” The cat looked at her narrowly through 
his great yellow eyes. 

“Will you do everything I tell you to?” 

“Oh, yes,” promised Betty, quickly, “every- 
thing.” 

“Well, then,” he said, “just take hold of my 
tail, and we’ll be there in three minutes.” 

“Won't I hurt you?” asked Betty, anxiously. 
But the cat only said, “Take hold!” and the 
little girl obeyed. Suddenly she felt as light as a 
rubber ball; and, as she grasped the yellow cat’s 
fluffy tail, he gave a sudden spring, and rushed up 
a tall pine-tree. 

Betty caught glimpses of crows’ nests and chat- 
tering squirrels as they flew by; and, when they 
reached the very tiptop branch, she held her 
breath and looked down, down into the tree-tops 
below, and began to feel a little dizzy and a little 
homesick, too, for the house in the garden looked 
so very tiny. But just then a fleecy white cloud 
came sailing by; and the yellow cat gave another 
bound, and landed in the middle of it. 

“My!” exclaimed Betty; and she looked about 
her in surprise. The blue sky was overhead, but - 
it still seemed far away, as they floated along be- 
neath it: and the cloud, instead of being like a lot 
of fluffy feathers, was all misty, and Betty could 
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not see the earth beneath, though she tried to look 
‘over the edge. 

In another minute the yellow cat said, “Catch 
hold!” and Betty seized the fluffy tail again. 
Then the cat sprang out of the cloud, and landed 
on the top of another pine-tree; and the next in- 
stant he was rushing down as rapidly as he had 
rushed up the first tree. 

When they at last reached the ground, and 
Betty could catch her breath, she looked about 
her in amazement. Yes, she was surely in Fairy 
Land, though it looked just like the loveliest bits 
of the woods at home. 

“Come in and rest,” said the yellow cat, 
politely; and, as she turned, he was standing be- 
side her, bowing courteously,— yes, standing; for 
he was a yellow cat no longer. He was the king 
of the fairies, and he wore a yellow doublet and 
hose, with a white and yellow cape embroidered 
with star flowers; and the hat he held in his hand 
had a sweeping yellow plume. 

“Won't you come in?” he repeated politely ; 
and then Betty rubbed her eyes again, and saw 
that he was standing by the door of his castle. 
At first she had thought it only a hollow place at 
the foot of the great pine-tree, but now she saw 
that it was a green doorway; and, as they entered, 
the hall within was lighted with firefly lamps that 
flitted here and there, and beautiful glow-worms 
that clung to the walls. The carpet was the soft- 
est green moss, and the chairs were comfortable 
orange-colored toadstools, while draperies of the 
most delicate spider-web lace hung everywhere. 

As the king of the fairies led Betty into his 
palace, the queen arose from her throne and 
came to meet them. She was the loveliest thing 
Betty had ever seen. She looked all pink and 
white, like the arbutus blossoms, and all sparkling, 
like the dew on the spider-webs; and she laughed 
a little tinkling laugh when the king introduced 

- Betty. 

“How lovely!” cried the little queen. “You 
can go’to our ball this evening. I will lend you 
one of my gowns to wear.” } 

“Willit be big enough ?” asked Betty, wonder- 
ingly; and this time the king laughed. “You are 
no bigger than we are now,” he said. “You 
turned to a fairy the minute you took hold of my 
tail.” 

“Really!” cried Betty. “ How lovely! and you, 
—you don’t look a bit like a cat now, or nearly as 
big.” 

The king laughed again. 

“T turn into a yellow cat whenever I want to go 
to the mortals’ world,” he said. “Here I am a king 
of Fairy Land.” 

Betty bowed low before him. 

“Then you are my king,” she said. “Oh, how 
happy I am to be a real fairy!” And she pinched 
her arm to see,if it was really she, after all. 

“Come with me,” said the queen, “and put on 
your court costume.” And she led the way to her 
own dressing-room. 

Then Betty’s little eyes (they were very little 
eyes now) opened wider than ever; for the queen 
showed her all the beautiful gowns she owned, 
and they were the daintiest things you can im- 
agine. There was the poppy dress and the rose 
dress and the lily one and the pansy one. There 
were forget-me-not dresses and daisy dresses, and 
a buttercup satin one, and ever so many others. 

“You can wear whichever you choose,” said the 
queen. ; 

It took Betty a long time to decide; but at last 
the queen helped her into the poppy dress, and 
then they went down to the fairy ball-room. This 
was out of doors, and the floor was covered with 
a moss-velvet carpet; and the chandeliers were 
what Betty had always called Solomon-seal blos- 
soms when she was a big little girl. Now she saw 


they were beautiful green and white chandeliers, 
which gave a soft white light for the fairies to 
dance by. 

There were a great many fairies there now; 
and, as they danced, it looked as though a rain- 
bow had fallen among the flowers. The music 
was soft and sweet, and Betty could not discover 
where it came from. The fairy king danced with 
her first, and then the others; and she did not 
grow tired at all. At last supper was ready, and 
they all sat about a huge toadstool and drank 
honey and dew and ate hollyhock cheeses and 
other dainty fairy food; and at last the fairy king 
arose, and they all stopped laughing and talking. 

“Tt is time to go to work,” he said. “The sun 
will soon be up. Come away!” 

Betty looked up in surprise. 
work?” she said. 

“Of course, we work,” replied the queen. ‘“ All 
creatures have their work to do. ‘There is no 
place for lazy people in Fairy Land.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to be lazy,” said Betty, 
quickly. “I just didn’t know. What work will 
you let me do?” 

“Well,” said the queen, thoughtfully, “if you 
are very careful, I’ll let you bathe the arbutus 
babies. Do you think you can?” 

“How lovely!” cried fairy Betty. So the queen 
led her away to the hillside nursery, and there lay 
the dear babies sound asleep. Betty woke them 
gently, and bathed them in morning dew,— she 
used a large acorn cup for a bath-tub,— then she 
fastened on their little pink and white frocks, and 
kissed them all, and told them they could take an- 
other little nap until the sun came up, if they 
wanted to. So they cuddled under the brown leaf 
blankets again, and were nodding off as babies 
will. 

Betty emptied the acorn bath-tub, and started 
back to the fairy palace to ask the queen what 
task she should do next. On the way she found a 
ground-sparrow’s nest. It was not finished yet; 
and Betty leaned against a stalk of grass and 
watched the birds, for they were already begin- 
ning to work a little. 

“Tt’s very nice being a fairy,” she said to her- 
self; “for, then, the birds aren’t afraid of you 
at all. I’m so glad to know just how they 
build their houses.” Then she looked up at the 
grasses. “How pretty and graceful they are! ” 
she said “I never knew a grass-blade was so 
sharp on the edges and so silvery underneath.” 
A. little farther on she came to an ant-hill, and 
stooped down to peep im at the open door. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Betty, as she watched the 
busy little ant people at work. “I did not know 
your houses were so real, either. I wish I could 
go inside.” 

“JT will show you over the place if you care to 
see it,” spoke up one of the sentinels at the door. 
But Betty turned away regretfully. 

“Thank you very much,” she said; “but I must 
go back to the fairy queen. I am afraid she will 
think me lazy, and send me away again.” 

After walking a little way, Betty came to the 
edge of a small brook. A little girl could jump 
across it without any trouble, but to fairy eyes it 
seemed a wide river. Betty walked down to the 
tiny sand beach, and wished she could take off her 
shoes and stockings and wade in the water. “How 
shall I get over?” she said; and just then a little 
brown boat came drifting along. It was made of 
a last year’s oak leaf, and it was just the size for 
a fairy. Betty stepped in, and floated down the 
stream. Peeping over the edge of the boat, she 
could see the pretty pebbles at the bottom of the 
brook (they seemed like large stones to her now) 
and the little fishes darting about. A pretty baby 
water-snake glided near, too; and she enjoyed the 
sail so much she was rather sorry when the little 
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boat brought her to the opposite shore further 
down the stream. 

She soon found her way back to the fairy pal- 
ace, and then the queen gave her some spider-web 
lace to spread out on the grass to dry; for the sun 
was beginning to make the eastern sky a bright 
crimson, and the day had nearly come. 

“Did you bathe all the babies? ” asked the little 
queen. 

“Yes,” said Betty; “and they were so sweet. I 
had a beautiful time on my way home, too. What 
have the other fairies been doing?” / 

“Well, some of them have been rousing the 
early honey bees, and some bathed the other blos- 
som babies, and some swept the moss carpets, 
and others fed the glow-worm lamps. Oh! there 
is ever so much work for fairies to do.” 

“It is so beautiful to be a fairy,” sighed Betty, 
contentedly. “I love to walk under the flowers 
and peep into birds’ nests, and some time I want to 
ride on a butterfly and visit an ant’s house. I 
never knew before how beautiful it was deep down 
in the grass, and close to the. earth. Why,” she 
exclaimed suddenly, “it’s Fairy Land everywhere, 
isn’t it, if you are only little enough to see it.” 

“Yes,” said the fairy queen, “ that is the secret. 
You must be little enough to see it; for Fairy 
Land is close, close down over the heart of Mother 
Nature.” 

“Tm so glad I came,” said Betty. “But ’m 
getting sleepy. Don’t you ever go to sleep?” 

The fairy queen laughed. “Yes, indeed,” she 
said. “We all go off for a nap when the sun 
comes up. I like to sleep in that columbine blos- 
som there: some prefer the spider-web hammocks. 
You can lie down on the tip of that fern if you 
wish.” 

Betty sprang lightly on the fern, and lay down, 
her head pillowed on a bit of fuzz that still clung 
to it. The gentle swaying motion was better than 
a cradle to make fairies sleepy, and the sweet 
woodsy fragrance was so soothing. Very soon 
Betty’s eyelids drooped; and she was sleeping 
sweetly, and dreaming fairy dreams. 

It must have been a long time after this that she 
heard a soft voice in her drowsy ear. 

“TI brought you home while you were asleep,” 
it said. 

Betty started up; and—will you believe it? — 
she wasn’t a fairy any longer. She was a little 
girl again in her own garden at home, and there 
beneath the rose-bush lay the big yellow Angora 
cat. 

“Why,” cried Betty, rubbing her eyes, “I 
thought you were asleep in the spider-web ham- 
mock.” 

The cat looked at her with his glowing yellow 
eyes, but he did not reply. 

“Won’t you talk any more?” asked Betty, wist- 
fully; and the cat shook his head gravely. 

“Well, you will when it comes night-time,” said 
the little girl. “Oh, I wish I could have stayed a 
fairy just a little longer.” 

Then she remembered the words of the fairy 
queen. ; 

“Never mind,” she said, picking up her dolly 
and looking at the yellow cat. “It’s Fairy Land 
everywhere, if you are only little enough to see it; 
and I am not so very big.” 


RANCIS SCOTT KEY, the author of the 
words of the patriotic song, “The Star- 
spangled Banner,” is buried in the ceme- 

tery at Frederick, Md., his native town. His 
grave is marked by the Star-spangled Banner 
which, in winter or summer, rain or shine, floats 
from a steel staff above the spot. 
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A PARABLE. 


NE night a man took a little taper out of a 
drawer and lighted it, and began to ascend 
a long, winding stair. 

“Where are you going ?” said the taper. 

“Away high up,” said the man,—“higher than 
the top of the house where we sleep.” 

“And what are you going to do there ?” said 
the taper. 

“T am going to show the ships out at sea where 
the harbor is,” said the man. “For we stand here 
at the entrance to the harbor, and some ships far 
out on the stormy sea may be looking for our 
light even now.” 

“Alas! no ship could ever see my light,” 
the little taper, “it is so very small.” 

“Tf your light is small,” said the man, “keep it 
burning bright, and leave the rest to me.” 

Well, when the man got up to the top of the 
light-house,— for this was a light-house they were 
in,— he took the little taper, and with it lighted the 
great lamps that stood ready there, with their 
polished reflectors behind them. 

You who think your little light of so small ac- 
count, can you not see what God may do with it? 
Shine, and leave the rest to him. 

The Wellspring. 


said 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S MISSION TO 
SUPERINTEND. 


F the officer at the head of the school is rightly 
named “superintendent,” his business is pri- 
marily that of superintending. Yet some of 

these officers forget all about their schools during 
the week and bustle around on Sundays. They 
admit they are not as efficient as they ought to be, 
and imagine that they redeem themselves largely 
by the address from the desk. But the review of 
the lesson or the appeal or whatever the address 
may be is not superintendence. If the superin- 
tendent has anything important to say, and can say 
it pointedly and agreeably within five minutes, he 
ought generally to be allowed that privilege. But 
if he has nothing to say, and talks either because 
he supposes that desk-talking is superintending or 
because he enjoys talking in public, it were better 
for him to concentrate his efforts on the art of 
superintending. Selected. 


GAIN OF FRANK AND KINDLY CRITI 
CISM. 
“HE teachers can help the superintendent by 
‘| a kindly and reasoning expression of dis- 
approval of any course in which they do 
not believe. It is kindlier and more effective in 
every way for the body of teachers to object cour- 
teously to a plan which has not their approval than 
to be silent about it, and let it die a lingering death, 
or give it only a half-hearted, unwilling approval. 
In other words, any superintendent who has the 
welfare of his school at heart wants to know just 
what his teachers think of what he does and what 
he proposes. He is working in the dark otherwise. 
It is altogether too prevalent a custom for teachers 
to wish among themselves that matters might be 
otherwise, but to withhold their honest opinion 
from the superintendent. Of course, it is per- 
fectly right and proper to refrain from unkind 
expression of opinion at all times. But any 
superintendent who is in earnest about his work 
is only too glad to know what his teachers have 
at heart. He cannot always agree with them even 
when he does know; but then, at least, he will not 
be working blindly. Many a good plan fails be- 
cause the superintendent pushes ahead, having in 
mind a mistaken idea of his teachers’ real attitude 
toward his efforts. Selected. 


Every Other Sunday. 


A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


R. MARSH was very gentle and loving and 
kind and good. As he grew old; his face 
became more and more beautiful. It 

seemed as if his religion was written in every line 
of his face. One day some friends went out to 
visit him in his beautiful parsonage. They took 
with them a heathen prince from India, who had 
come to London on some business with the govern- 
ment. When this man saw good old Dr. Marsh, 
he was very much surprised by the appearance of 
his face. He thought it was the most beautiful 
face he had ever seen: it seemed to him almost 
like the face of an angel. When he was going 
back to London in the evening, the heathen prince 
said to his friends: “That good minister has such 
a beautiful face, that I must learn about his relig- 
ion, and worship his God.” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Asout the picture on page 36. This is what the 
Editor has said in another place to young people: 
“It is this name, Light of the World, that brings 
Jesus before us, so that we cannot but love him 
and give him our hearts. He was full of unself- 
ishness; did not seek his own; sought out the 
lost sheep; gave himself, like pure, unstained 
glass, to the flood of God’s own love, until it 
poured through as sunshine, and made the world 
happy and bright. 

“He was also a light to the whole world because 
he came to bear witness to the truth. He was‘a 
witness and a leader to the people.’ So we use 
Bible language when we say that Jesus is our 
witness to the greatness of divine humanity, and 
our leader toward the heights of perfection.” 


Why is it that young people do not always like , 


to hear sermons? Are sermons too long or too 
full of big words or too dull? We print one in 
this number that ought to interest all. Perhaps 
some of it or the whole might be read in your 
Sunday School with interest and profit. 

The Lend a Hand Club of the Unitarian Sunday 
School in Peabody, Mass., has had a correspond- 
ence for three years with a boy and girl in the 
West. Here is an extract from one letter, and 
you can judge how good for all the whole has been. 
Other schools can do something like this : — 


LomBarp, Montana, May 10. 

Dear Freda,—1 had a nice letter from you in Febru- 
ary. 

I like so. much to get letters from you girls, and to 
hear what your club does. 

I think it would be nice to belong to something like 
that. You girls must have a nice time. What is a 
Floating Hospital ? 
what do you make for it ? 

I thank you very much for the copy books. 
one to each of my sisters, and kept one. 

We live on a cattle ranch forty-five miles from town. 

The Montana Railroad Dorper are building a road 
through our ranch. 

I shall be ten years old in J uly. I have gone to 
school most of my life at home. My mother teaches 
us, but we had such a nice teacher last winter. 

We had Bible lessons, and she used to read us lovely 
stories when school was over. Iam going to have an 
Oxford Bible soon. 

Please thank Katie Hackett for sending me the 
Sunday-School paper. It is very nice. 

Do you live in a large city ? 

Tell me about your home. 


I gave 


Write soon. 
Mary E. BAKER. 


LETTER-BOX. 


‘Pomona, CAL. 
Dear Editor,—I am a little boy, ten years old. I go 
to the Unitarian Sunday School in Pomona. Ilike the 
Every Other Sunday very much. We are studying 


Is it a eae on a boat, and’ 


the beatitudes and the commandments. 
seen a letter from Pomona. We saw the picture of the 
Good Shepherd in the Every Other Sunday, and in our 
Sunday-School room we have the same picture in a 
beautiful stained glass window; and it is life-size. 
WIntHROP Burt. 


CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS. 
. CrosseD Courageously. 
Was England’s Greatest. 
Rebels Energetically Led. 
. War’s Master. 
Loved Animals. 
. Joyous Home Poet. 
Wise Patriot. 
. America’s Liberator. 


TRANSPOSITION PUZZLE. 

WHEN the following letters have been transposed, 
the initials read downwards will form the name of a 
well-known bird: — 

palrh — a boy’s name. 

loorie — a bird. 

elebet — an insect. 

tesnip —a part of the foot. 

inklec — a piece of money. 

FLORENCE E. BRAYER. 


CHARADE. 


My first, when made into my Jast, through the 
hands of my whole is often passed. i, Poke 


ANAGRAM. 


Op ont oklo rof wgrno dna vile, 
Uoy lilw fidn tmeh fi ouy od; 
Sa yuo aemsrue rfo ruyo gnebhiro 
Eh liwl suearem cakb ot oyu. 
Carri£ M. JENSON. 


ENIGMA VIII. 


I am composed of 28 letters. 

My 2, 3, 4, 5, is in this place. 

My 1, 6, 10, is a metal. 

My 14, 9, 11, is a garden tool. 

My 7, 6, 16, is wickedness. 

My 8, 11, 12, is not old. 

My 13, 14, 15, 16, is not thick. 

My 17, 18, 19, is used in war. 

My 20, 15, 16, is a great noise. : x 
My 22, 21, 20, is a-color. 

My 24, 27, 26, 14, is to quiet. 

My 28, 24, 28, is a number. 

My 20,9, 10, 11, is finished. 

My 14, 9, 10, 11, is used in sharpening knives. 
My whole is in the Bible. Too 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 3. 
Enigma VY. Rutherford Birchard Hayes. 
Enigma VI. John Sherman. 
ANAGRAM.— No fountain is so small but that henven 
may be imaged in its bosom. 


G. Ray. 


CITIES IN CHARADE. 

4. Cumberland. 
5. Bridgeport. 
6. Cincinnati. 


1. Baltimore. 
2. Sacramento. 
8. Jerusalem. 


Pr Puzz.E. 
Work while you work 
And play while you play; 
This is the way to be cheerful and gay. 
All that you do, do with your might, 
Things done by halves are never done right. 
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